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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 


Subject:     "Questions  from  Housekeepers."    Information  from  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Engineering,  U.S.D.A. 

There  may  "bo  annoyances  in  this  world  worse  than  a  window  that  sticks,  "but 
sometimes  I'm  doubtful  about  it.    Just  when  you  need  a  breath  of  air  in  a  hot 
room  or  just  when  you  want  to  shake  out  a  dust  cloth,  then  to  have  the  window 
refuse  to  budge— well,  you  know  what  an  experience  like  that  does  to  the  disposi- 
tion.   One  window  that  sticks  is  aggravating  enough.    But  suppose  you  have  a 
whole  houseful  of  them  like  a  lady  who  has  just  written  to  tell  me  that  all  her 
windows  stuck  tight  after  her  house  was  painted. 

As  soon  as  I  read  her  letter,  I  sent  it  straight  to  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Engineering  and  asked  the  specialists  over  there  how  to  loosen  the  paint 
so  the  sash  would  go  up.    They  say  that  the  way  to  treat  a  sticking  window  de- 
pends on  the  window.     Some  methods  work  with  one  window;  others  with  another. 

Sometimes  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  tap  the  sash  lightly  with  a  hammer.  You 
do  this  from  the  outside  of  the  window  and  you  use  a  little  block  of  wood  to 
break  the  shock.    By  making  these  light  taps  all  around  each  sash,  you  can  often 
crack  the  paint  sufficiently  to  let  the  window  go  up. 

Or,  if  you  have  what  the  specialists  call  "flush  handles"  on  the  inside  of 
your  lower  sash,  sometimes  you  can  pry  up  the  window.    Use  the  handle  of  your 
hammer  or  some  other  stout  stick  as  a  lever  and  set  a  block  of  wood  one  or  two 
inches  thick  on  the  window  sill  to  rpy  on  so  as  to  secure  a  greater  force  for 
lifting.    By  coaxing  the  window,  first  on  one  side  and  then  from  the  other,  you 
can  raise  it  eventually. 

But  sometimes  windows  stick  so  tight  that  neither  of  these  methods  will 
work.    Then  you  may  have  to  remove  the  strip  that  holds  the  lower  sash.    You  can 
call  in  a  carpenter  for  this  job,  or  you  can  be  your  own  carpenter,  if  you're 
handy  with  tools,     I  know  plenty  of  housekeepers  who  can  wield  a  hammer  and  a 
chisel  just  as  well  as  a  mop  or  a  rolling  pin.    And  my  private  opinion  is  that 
fathers  and  mothers  who  want  to  prepare  their  small  daughters  for  the  emergencies 
of  life  might  do  well  to  give  them  tool  kits  to  play  with  when  they're  small, 
just  as  they  do  the  young  brothers  in  the  family.    Many  a  woman  has  to  be  her 
own  carpenter,  plumber,  electrician  and  so  on  as  well  as  the  cook,  seamstress, 
and  household  manager. 

But  that's  beside  the  point.     The  point  is  that  window  we  are  working  to 
get  loose.    As  I  said,  if  the  window  simply  won't  budge  by  easier  means,  take 
off  the  inside  strip  that  holds  the  lower  sash.    This  is  a  small  piece  of  mold- 
ing extending  the  height  of  the  window  frame.     Generally  it  is  tacked  in  place 
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and  you  can  remove  it  "by  slipping  a  chisel  "between  the  trip  and  the  frame  and 
loosen  it  all  the  way  down.    Of  course,  you  have  to  take  great  care  not  to  mar 
the  woodwork.    And  loosen  the  strip  gradually;    never  try  to  take  it  off  from 
any  one  point.    After  the  strip  is  off,  slip  your  chisel  "behind  the  rail  where 
the  upper  and  lower  sash  meet.    By  pulling  in,  you  can  break  the  paint  and  re- 
move the  lower  sash.    Now  you're  free  to  loosen  the  upper  sash.    Better  do  this 
from  the  outside.    Work  your  chisel  gently  between  the  blind  stop  and  the  upper 
sash  and  break  the  paint  all  along  the  edge. 

Once  you've  moved  the  sash,  it's  a  good  idea  to  apply  paraffin  to  the 
edges  of  the  woodwork  and  the  slides  so  there  will  be  no  further  sticking. 

By  the  way,  that  paraffin  ideais  a  good  one  also  for  drawers  that  stick. 
Either  paraffin  or  soap  rubbed  on  the  edge  that  sticks  helps  the  drawer  to  pull 
out  easily. 

So  much  for  sticking  windows  today.    Let's  get  on  to  the  next  question. 
Several  people  have  inquired  about  taking  out  those  black  stains  from  automobile 
grease.    And  only  last  week  there  was  a  terrible  upset  at  the  Peter's  house  down 
our  street.    Young  Fred  Peters  had  teased  and  teased  for  some  white  long  trousers 
until  his  parents  finally  gave  in  and  bought  him  a  pair,  though  they  considered 
him  too  young  and  such  clothes  pure  luxury.    Well,  as  luck  would  have  it,  within 
an  hour  poor  Fred  had  a  great  smudge  of  black  automobile  grease  on  those  new 
trousers. 

To  my  mind,  summer  wouldn't  be  summer  without  a  few  stains  like  this* 
They're  likely  to  appear  just  when  they're  least  expected,  not  only  on  trousers 
"but  on  skirts  and  white  silk  hose.    They'll  come  out,  though,  if  they're  proper- 
ly treated.    But  be  sure  not  to  send  the  stained  clothes  to  the  laundry  xmtil 
you've  treated  the  grease  spots. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  rub  lard  thoroughly  into  the  spots.  That 
loosens  the  black  grease.     Then  go  after  the  smudge  with  carbon  tetrachloride 
or  some  other  good  grease  solvent.    Finally  launder  them  with  plenty  of  warm 
water  and  good  soap.     If  you  can't  launder  them,  sponge  them  out  with  the  grease 
solvent. 

This  matter  of  sponging  out  a  stain,  especially  a  black  grease  stain,  re- 
quires a  good  deal  of  care.    To  begin  with,  you  need  a  pan  of  some  absorbent 
cloth  to  take  up  the  dissolved  grease  as  it  comes  out  of  the  fabric.    Lay  the  pad 
on  your  work  table.     Then  lay  the  stained  part  of  the  garment  on  it,  wrong  side 
"up.    You  see,  it's  best  to  take  the  stain  out  from  the  wrong,  not  the  right  side 
of  the  material.     Sponge  with  a  little  of  the  liquid  at  a  time  and  as  fast  as 
the  pad  or  the  sponging  cloth  becomes  soiled,  change  to  a  clean  one.  patience  is 
a  practical  virtue  in  this  kind  of  job.     Success  is  most  certain  when  you  apply 
the  cleaner  a  little  at  a  time  and  go  over  the  spot  again  and  again. 

Another  stain  people  frequently  inquire  about  is  mud.     Rainy  days  jiist 
will  come  along  now  and  then  and  mud  stains,  especially  on  the  children's  clothes 
often  come  with  them.    The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  brush  off  the  dust  and  dirt. 
Second,  apply  a  grease  solvent.    What?  A  grease  solvent  for  mud?    Yes,  because 
such  stains  are  very  frequently  combinations  of  grease  or  oil  and  dirt.  After 
you've  sponged  the  stain  with  the  grease  solvent,  if  the  garment  isn't  quite 
clean,  laundering  is  in  order. 
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By  the  way,  speaking  of  mud  stains,  of  course  you  know  that  when  it  comes 
to  shoes,  you  want  to  remove  the  mud  at  once.    Don't  wait  for  it  to  "become  dry 
"before  you  scrape  it  off.    Mud  is  likely  to  stain  leather.    And  when  that  hap- 
pens, yon.  usually  find  you  can't  take  the  stain  out. 

Here's  an  inquiry  about  the  porch  furniture: 

"TZhat's  the  best  way  to  clean  my  wicker  porch  furniture?    It  seems  to  be 
very  dusty  and  dingy." 

A  good  old-fashioned  soap  and  water  bath  is  about  the  best  way  to  clean 
wicker  or  any  kind  of  porch  furniture — painted  or  unpainted.  Of  course,  you'll 
want  to  remove  any  pillows  or  pads  from  the  chairs  first.     Then,  with  plain  soap 
and  water  and  a  good  stiff  brush,  go  over  the  furniture  from  tip  to  too,    You  can 
set  the  pieces  out  in  the  yard  and  turn  the  hose  on  them  to  rinse  them  off*  If 
the  furtniture  is  very  dusty,  it ' s  a  good  idea  to  remove  the  dirt  with  the  blower 
of  the  vacuum  cleaner  before  you  start  washing.    This  reaches  crevices  that 
otherwise  are  rarely  dusted...     The  vacuum  cleaner  is  also  handy  for  cleaning  the 
seats  and  pads  for  the  chair s« 

Here's  another  cleaning  question: 

Is  it  true  that  buttermilk  will  clean  the  tarnish  from  copper  and  brass? 

Quite  true.    This  is  one  of  several  useful  materials  for  cleaning  either 
of  these  metals.    The  tarnish  will  dissolve  in  weak  acids  or  you  can  rub  it  off. 
Buttermilk  and  weak  vinegar  were  the  dissolving  agents  that  our  grandmothers 
used  on  copper  pans  and  kettles.     If  you  use  these  or  any  other  acids,  be  .sure 
to  wash  the  metal  thoroughly  afterward  and  rub  it  dry.    Rubbing  with  dry  whiting 
is  the  best  way  to  remove  the  acid,  for  the  whiting  not  only  takes  up  the  mois- 
ture but  gives  the  metal  a  brighter  luster  than  when  you  use  acid  alone. 

If  you  want  to  clean  brass  or  copper  entirely  by  friction,  use  rotton- 
stone  mixed  with  oil.    After  applying  it,  rub  the  metal  bright  with  a  soft 
clean  cloth. 


Tomorrow:     Summer  salads  and  a  new  peach  dessert. 


